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Brazil:  Rising  Power  in  the  Americas 

BY  OLIVE  HOLMES 


FOR  Brazil,  the  frequently  rediscovered  “land  of 
the  future,”  World  War  II  has  brought  the  future 
much  closer.  With  the  return  of  its  expeditionary 
forces  and  the  pending  transfer  of  United  States- 
built  bases  to  Brazilian  controP  the  war  is  behind, 
and  Brazil  is  free  to  embark  on  a  program  of  na¬ 
tional  development  long  projected  and  immeasur¬ 
ably  speeded  up  by  the  events  of  the  past  five  years. 
Brazil’s  contribution  to  the  war  was  greater  and 
more  sustained  than  that  of  any  other  Latin 
American  country.^  While  its  war  operations  were 
not  effected  without  cost  in  lives  and  economic 
hardship,  Brazil’s  ultimate  gain  has  been  of 
far  greater  consequence  than  its  losses  and  priva¬ 
tions.  The  start  made  on  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  related  enterprises  with  United  States  financial 
and  technical  aid  will  be  remembered  not  for  its 
immediate  usefulness  to  the  United  Nations,^  but 
because  it  provided  the  base  for  a  new  Brazilian 
economy.  During  the  war  years,  when  the  world’s 
major  industrial  powers  were  unable  to  fill  Latin 
American  orders,  Brazil’s  new  textile  and  chemical 
industries  forged  ahead  to  meet  not  only  domestic 
needs  but  the  demands^  of  neighboring  countries. 
With  American  lend-lease  assistance  to  Brazil,  con¬ 
sidered  the  pivot  of  hemisphere  defense,  that  coun¬ 
try  has  emerged  from  the  war  as  the  dominant 
power  in  South  America  and  a  great  nation  whose 
friendship  is  essential  to  the  United  States. 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  CHANGE  OF 
LEADERS  MEAN? 

The  question  of  who  is  to  guide  Brazil  through 
the  pitfalls  of  the  transition  period  in  the  direction 
of  sustained  national  development  therefore  tran¬ 
scends  Brazilian  politics  and  affects  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  all  its  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  the  country  has  been  governed 

1.  New  Yorl(  Times,  July  7,  1945. 

2.  See  p..220. 

3.  For  a  critical  discussion  of  the  “Companhia  Vale  do  Rio 
Doce”  iron-extraction  project,  see  R.  H.  Sharp,  South  America 
Uncensored  (New  York,  Longmans,  1945),  pp.  284-86. 

4.  See  Nestor  Ortiz,  “Brazil  in  1944,"  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  June  30,  1945,  p.  ii;  and  Brazil  at  War  (New  York, 
Brazilian  Government  Trade  Bureau,  1944),  p.  39. 


by  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  who  came  to  power  in  1930 
in  a  revolution  brought  about  as  a  result  of  almost 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  then  existing  admin¬ 
istration.^  As  the  years  went  by,  his  government 
became  progressively  more  authoritarian  until,  after 
the  1937  coup  dissolving  Cbngress  and  instituting 
the  “New  State,”  it  lost  any  resemblance  to  repre- 
tative  government.  For  Brazilians  who  recall  the 
dictorial  pre-Vargas  administrations,  this  develop, 
ment  was  novel  only  in  its  frank  repudiation 
of  democratic  processes.  It  meant,  however,  that 
the  ranks  of  those  who  wanted  a  return  to  genu¬ 
ine  constitutional  government  and  the  adoption 
of  checks  on  the  power  of  the  executive  were 
swelled  by  self-seeking  political  leaders  who  found 
themselves  temporarily  “out-of-season.”  This  mesal¬ 
liance  between  democratic  and  reactionary  elements 
within  the  opposition  obscures  current  political  is- 
sues  in  Brazil. 

On  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  “New  State," 
President  Vargas,  who  has  displayed  great  facility 
in  assessing  public  opinion,  promised  that  elections 
would  be  held  after  the  war,  “in  the  appropriate 
environment  of  peace  and  order.”^  In  April  1944, 
when  the  opposition  was  at  fever  heat,  he  reiterated 
this  pledge.^  Almost  a  year  later,  on  February  28, 
1945,  the  constitution  was  amended  by  decree  to 
provide  for  elections  but  leaving  to  Congress,  when 
elected,  the  choice  of  modifying  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  or  drafting  a  new  one.®  A  new  electoral  code 
was  promulgated  on  May  28,  setting  the  dates  for 
presidential  and  congressional  elections  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1945,  when  state  and  municipal  elections 
will  also  be  held. 

5.  For  an  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  revolutioo  i 
1930,  see  Ernest  Hambloch,  His  Majesty  the  President  0/  Bnd 
(New  York,  Dutton,  1936),  pp.  202  ff. 

6.  New  York  Times,  November  ii,  1943.  The  “ghost”  cooiii- 
tution  of  1937,  which  was  never  ratified  by  plebiscite,  set  tk 
Presidential  term  at  six  years. 

7.  Ihid.,  April  16,  1944. 

8.  The  provision  for  a  plebiscite  to  approve  the  consdtoM 
of  1937  was  cancelled  on  the  ground  that  a  referendum  woolil 
retard  proceedings  and  hamper  Congressional  action  on  thecM' 
stitutional  issue.  Most  of  the  criticism  directed  at  the  “Addi' 
tional  Act,"  as  the  amendment  is  called,  hinges  on  the  fact  dH 
the  constitution  was  never  approved  by  the  people. 
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the  “democratic  break-through” 

At  the  same  time  that  President  Vargas  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  for  elections,  he  took  steps 
to  permit  the  formation  of  an  opposition  and  to 
give  the  opposition  opportunities  for  expressing 
its  opinions.  Political  parties  have  been  allowed  to 
form  once  more;  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and 
a  general  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  have  been 
extended;  freedom  of  expression  and  assembly  has 
been  restored;  and  the  stranglehold  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Press  and  Propaganda  (DIP)  on  the  press 
has  been  removed.  Whatever  attacks  may  be 
levelled  at  the  administration  for  its  oppressive 
techniques  in  the  past,  it  cannot  be  legitimately 
claimed  that  the  Vargas  regime,  in  this  period  pre¬ 
paratory  to  elections,  is  a  dictatorship  in  those 
fields  which  concern  the  right  of  untrammeled 
expression  of  opinion.  The  Brazilian  press — which, 
with  the  exception  of  government-subsidized 
papers,  is  largely  ranged  against  Vargas — has  lost 
no  time  in  availing  itself  of  its  prerogatives. 

Explanations  of  the  “democratic  break-through” 
vary  considerably.  The  first  indication  that  censor¬ 
ship  had  broken  down  occurred  on  February  22, 
when  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  paper,  Correio  da  Martha, 
published  a  lengthy  statement  by  Jose  Amcrico  de 
Almeida’  attacking  the  social  and  economic  policies 
of  Vargas,  who,  he  declared,  was  no  longer  “com¬ 
patible”  with  the  political  forces  of  the  country, 
and  officially  launching  the  candidacy  of  Air  Briga¬ 
dier  Eduardo  Gomes.  The  government’s  failure 
to  take  reprisals  against  Americo  and  the  paper 
has  been  ascribed  to  its  inability  to  cope  with  the 
opposition  of  independent  news  organs  at  a  time 
when  the  question  of  press  freedom  was  on  the 
agenda  for  discussion  at  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  at  Mexico  City.*®  Actually,  although  the 
situation  is  far  more  complex,  one  conclusion  is 
possible:  that  Vargas,  by  moving  swiftly,  was  able 
to  deflect  the  energies  of  the  opposition  into  peace¬ 
ful  channels  and  thus  avert  an  explosion  which 
might  have  led  to  civil  war. 

Few  Brazilians  would  hazard  a  guess  today  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  elections,  or  the  extent  to 
which  Vargas  himself  may  figure  in  them  as  a  can¬ 
didate  or  as  the  power  behind  the  scenes.  As  yet, 
only  two  major  aspirants  to  the  Presidency  have  ap¬ 
peared:  Eduardo  Gomes,  the  “popular”  candidate, 
and  former  Minister  of  War  General  Eurico  Gas- 
par  Dutra,  the  “official”  candidate.  This  descrip¬ 
tion,  while  generally  accepted  by  Brazilians  for 
purposes  of  classification,  should  not  be  taken  liter- 

9-  A  Vargas  supporter  in  the  1930  revolution,  |osi  Amirico 
a  presidential  candidate  in  the  abortive  election  campaign 
of  1937. 

•0.  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  March  18,  1945. 
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ally;  for  the  “popular”  candidate,  in  the  tradition 
of  Brazilian  electoral  politics,  is  the  opposition 
choice  and  may  not  necessarily  have  the  support  of 
the  people,  and  similarly  the  “official”  nominee  may 
not  be  the  individual  whom  the  administration  ulti¬ 
mately  wishes  to  see  elected.**  General  Dutra’s 
nomination,  which  was  followed  by  his  resignation 
as  War  Minister  and  the  appointment  of  Chief  of 
Staff  General  Goes  Monteiro  to  that  post,  was 
branded  by  Gomes  supporters  as  still  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  Vargas’  time-tested  tactic  of  splitting  the 
opposition — with  which  both  Dutra  and  Goes  Mon¬ 
teiro  may  have  previously  allied  themselves — and 
drawing  one  faction  to  his  support  by  conferring 
office  upon  its  members.*^  Both  Dutra  and  Gomes, 
in  the  past,  have  had  one  supreme  interest — ^thc 
strengthening  of  Brazil’s  military  power.*  ^  Gomes, 
for  example,  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
expansion  of  the  military  and  commercial  air  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  Dutra  believed  that  his  pur¬ 
poses  could  best  be  served  by  the  creation  of  an 
authoritarian  state,  and  gave  his  approval  to  the 
coup  that  established  the  “New  State.”  Early  in 
the  war  he,  like  many  army  leaders  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  was  convinced  of  an  Axis  vic¬ 
tory,  although  after  Brazil  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Allies  cannot  be 
questioned.*^ 

Despite  the  diverse  interests  of  the  elements 
supporting  the  two  men,  both  groups  invoke  the 
banner  of  the  constitution  in  their  “programs” — 
thus  assuming  a  position  that  is  practically  man¬ 
datory  on  Latin  American  presidential  candi¬ 
dates.  Gomes’  supporters  have  attempted  to  form 
a  united  front,  the  National  Democratic  Union. 
The  UDN  is  reportedly  committed  to  a  platform 
including  a  return  to  institutional  government, 
respect  for  individual  liberties,  administrative  de¬ 
centralization,  economic  and  fiscal  reform,  organ¬ 
ization  of  free  labor  unions  with  the  right  to 
strike,  extension  of  social  security,  and  a  program 
of  international  cooperation.*’  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  UDN  possesses  any  real 
strength  as  a  cohesive  group  of  parties  having  a 

11.  That  Brazilian  politics  arc  "seldom  what  they  seem"  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Getulio  Vargas  was  himself  the 
“popular”  candidate  in  the  1930  elections,  while  Jose  Am^co 
was  the  government’s  selection  in  the  elections  scheduled  for 
1937  but  never  held. 

12.  New  Yorl(  Times,  March  14,  1945. 

13.  “News  Survey  of  the  Month,”  The  Inter- American,  July 
1945.  PP-  7*9- 

14.  Karl  Locwcnstcin,  Brazil  Under  Vargas  (New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1942),  pp.  36,  263;  Bryce  Oliver,  Carlcton  Beals, 
Hcrschcl  Brickell,  and  S.  G.  Inman,  What  the  South  Americans 
Thinl(  of  Us:  A  Symposium  (New  York,  McBride,  1945),  p.  151. 

15.  Afranio  Coutinho,  “Crucial  Days  for  Brazil,”  Common¬ 
weal,  July  20,  194s,  p.  327. 
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long  history  of  political  experience  or  a  marked 
political  stand.  Even  before  the  “Second  Republic” 
of  1930,  political  parties  in  Brazil  were  principally 
“vote-collecting  machines,”*^  occasionally  organ¬ 
ized  to  represent  a  candidate,  a  program  or  a  politi¬ 
cal  caste.  After  the  state  of  war  was  imposed  on 
the  country  by  the  constitution  of  1937,  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  of  course,  went  underground,  so  that  the 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  political  activities  found  op¬ 
position  sentiment  disorganized. 

Gomes’  strength,  however,  rests  on  a  wide 
popular  base,  and  the  UDN  is  only  one  of 
the  sectors  claimed  by  his  supporters,  who 
include  most  of  the  press,  the  youth  through  their 
various  associations,  women’s  groups  and  intellec¬ 
tuals.*^  But  he  also  numbers  among  his  supporters 
such  influential  figures  of  the  past  as  Arthur 
Bernardes,  President  of  Brazil  from  1922  to  1926; 
Julio  Prestes,  President-elect  in  the  disputed  1930 
elections;  Virgilio  de  Mello  Franco,  son  of  the 
one-time  President  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to 
the  League  of  Nations;  former  Foreign  Minister 
Osvaldo  Aranha;  Octavio  Mangabeira,  Foreign 
Minister  under  President  Washington  Luis;  and 
such  representatives  of  the  Fourth  Estate  as  Assis 
Chateaubriand,  the  “Hearst  of  Brazil”;  Herbert 
Moses,  president  of  the  Press  Association;  and 
Paulo  Bittencourt,  publisher  of  O  Correio  da 
Manhd.  Some  of  these  men — the  “political  elite” 
of  Brazil — were  members  of  governments  preced¬ 
ing  that  of  Vargas.  Others,  like  Francisco  Cam¬ 
pos,  were  followers  of  Vargas  who  may  not  be  so 
opposed  to  the  “New  State”  as  to  its  decline  and 
fall.*®  The  incompatibility  of  the  diverse  elements 
behind  Gomes  was  recently  pointed  up  when  the 
right  wing  of  the  UDN  split  off  to  form  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Julio 
Prestes  and  Arthur  Bernardes.  Although  the  new 
party  is  still  cooperating  nominally  with  the  UDN, 
it  is  possible  that  a  complete  break  will  occur  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups,  especially  since  the  parent 
entity  has  itself  been  reorganized  under  new  lead¬ 
ership*’  and  is  becoming  more  of  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  organization. 

The  followers  of  General  Dutra,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  easily  classified.  They  represent 
the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Vargas  government, 

16.  Ernest  Hambloch,  “The  New  Regime  in  Brazil,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  April  1938,  p.  491. 

17.  Statement  by  Octavio  Mangabeira,  until  recently  an  exile 
living  in  New  York,  to  Tribuna  Popular  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  May 
39,  1945*  But  Gomes’  backing  is  probably  not  as  broad  as  this 
statement  would  indicate.  It  does  not  include,  for  example,  the 
Students’  Union,  an  active  political  organization. 

18.  The  Economist  (London),  July  14,  1945,  p.  50. 

19.  Octavio  Mangabeira  is  the  new  national  chairman,  and  its 
secretary  it  Virgilio  de  Mello  Franco. 


as  well  as  the  most  reactionary  elements  within  the  I 
army — ^groups  who  disapprove  Vargas’  foreign  pol- 
icy,  particularly  the  recognition  of  Russia  on  April 
2,  1945,  and  therefore  find  themselves  in  the  anom¬ 
alous  position  of  supporting  the  “official”  candi¬ 
date  because  of  their  opposition  to  official  policies. 
Dutra’s  platform  was  outlined  for  him  by  Vargas, 
in  his  May  i  speech,^®  although  the  extent  to  which 
Dutra  himself  may  adhere  to  it,  or  introduce 
certain  innovations,  is  still  an  open  question.  L 
Dutra’s  adherents  have  organized  themselves  into  I 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  proclaimed  a  j 
program  of  constitutional  revision  and  return  to  j 
federalism.  Congressional  elections,  free  education,  | 
protection  of  labor,  development  of  industry  by  pri-  | 
vate  capital,  imposition  of  moderate  protective  tar-  [ 
ifis,  measures  against  inflation,  and  government  aid  j' 
for  agriculture  and  industries,  as  well  as  compul-  | 
sory  military  service  and  a  long-range  program  of 
transport  development.^*  Yet  certain  aspects  of 
this  program  sound  less  like  Vargas  than  like  his  * 
conservative  opponents,  and  seem  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  Dutra’s  candidacy  is  merely  a  stop-  | 
gap  move  to  divide  the  opposition,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  taken  seriously.  j 

WHAT  DOES  THE  “CAVALIER  OF  HOPe”  HOPE  FOR.?  | 

One  important  sector  of  Brazilian  opinion,  the 
independent  labor  movement,  has  not  yet  indi¬ 
cated  its  candidate.  Labor,  until  recently  unable 
to  organize  except  with  government  permission, 
possesses  as  principal  spokesman  Luiz  (Darios 
Prestes,  leader  of  the  ^mmunist  party.  This 
stormy  petrel  of  Brazilian  politics,  who  first  cap¬ 
tured  public  attention  in  1924  when,  as  a  young 
army  officer  in  the  Paulista  uprising,  he  fought  an 
epic  3-ycar  withdrawing  action  with  government 
troops  through  the  hinterland,  has  reappeared  as  a 
factor  in  public  life  after  a  lo-year  prison  term.** 
Although  the  (Dommunist  movement  is  not  numer¬ 
ically  strong,  Prestes — nicknamed  the  “Cavalier  of 
Hope” — has  a  considerable  hold  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Brazilians,  and  was  at  once  feared  and 
courted  by  the  government  even  during  his  stay 
in  prison.*’ 

In  the  months  following  his  release  Prestes  has 
gradually  clarified  his  position,  which  is  substan¬ 
tially  that,  inasmuch  as  neither  candidate  repre- 

20.  This  speech  was  fully  reported  in  the  May  9,  1945  issued 
O  Tempo,  a  campaiffn  organ  edited  by  Julio  Barata,  chief  d 
the  National  Department  of  Information,  a  new  agency  whkfc 
took  over  some  of  the  functions  of  DIP. 

21.  New  Yorh  Times,  May  10,  1945. 

22.  For  an  account  of  the  charges  against  Prestes,  see  Loevea- 
stein,  Brazil  Under  Vargas,  cited,  pp.  30  ff. 

23.  Oliver,  What  the  South  Americans  Think,  of  Us,  cited,  pp. 
145-46. 
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sents  what  the  people  want,  and  the  much  debated 

I  constitution  of  1937  still  remains  in  force,  presi¬ 
dential  elections  will  merely  mean  a  change  of  top 
leadership  instead  of  the  thoroughgoing  demo¬ 
cratic  reforms  that  Brazil  really  needs.  Since  the 
problem  is  not  who  will  be  the  next  President  but 
how  these  reforms  can  best  be  effected,  the  Com- 
I  munists  advocate  calling  a  constituent  assembly 
to  draft  a  new  instrument  for  the  country,  and 
substituting  elections  for  delegates  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  for  the  Presidential  elections 
now  scheduled.^'*  Although  this  course  would 
mean  that  Vargas  would  remain  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  until  such  time  as  Presidential  elections  under 
the  new  constitution  were  held,  Prestes  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  provisional  government  of  Vargas 
(  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Left,  now  that  guaran¬ 
tees  of  civil  liberties  have  been  extended  and  a 
I  more  liberal  foreign  policy  has  been  developed, 
than  an  administration  headed  by  Dutra  or  even 
[  by  Gomes — especially  if  the  latter  should  be  used 
as  a  shield  by  his  more  reactionary  supporters. 
If  the  Brazilian  Left  is  to  organize  into  a  more 
effective  political  force,  it  must  be  assured  con¬ 
tinued  civil  liberties  and,  to  this  end,  it  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  the  democratic  forces  of  the  country — 
industrialists  and  workers  alike — to  cooperate  in  a 
program  of  national  unity  and  order.^* 

Some  observers  interpret  the  admission  of  the 
Communist  leader  that  it  was  now  possible  for 
the  working  class  to  ally  itself  with  the  democratic 
sector  of  the  national  bourgeoisie  as  a  reflection  of 
the  wartime  technique  of  Communist  parties  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  government  for  expediency’s  sake. 
Specifically,  Prestes  is  accused  by  groups  within  the 
Gomes  faction  of  having  arrived  at  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Getulio  Vargas  regarding  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issue^*^ — and  certainly  Vargas,  who  has  not 
hesitated  in  the  past  to  enlist  the  support  of  groups 
which  he  had  previously  inveighed  against  or  was 
later  to  repudiate,^^  would  welcome  Prestes’  ad¬ 
hesion.  For  Prestes  enjoys  a  considerable  following 
among  precisely  those  groups  where  Vargas  him¬ 
self  might  expect  to  influence  opinion:  the  labor 
masses  and  the  federal  employees.^® 

24.  For  Prestes’  speeches,  see  O  Globo  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  April 
I945i  and  O  JornaJ  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  May  24,  1945. 

25.  The  Economist,  July  14,  1945,  pp.  50-51. 

26.  Coutinho,  “Crucial  Days  for  Brazil,”  cited,  p.  328. 

27.  A  notable  example  of  this  technique  was  Vargas’  use  of 
the  Brazilian  fascists,  the  Integralistas,  in  the  1937  coup. 
See  Loewenstein,  Braxil  Under  Vargas,  cited,  pp.  36-38. 

28.  Under  the  new  ElKtoral  Code,  the  vote  is  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  men  and  for  employed  women  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  65,  while  it  is  optional  for  unemployed  women  and 
I  -  persons  over  65,  and  officers  of  the  armed  forces.  Enlisted  men 
u  the  arm^  forces  and  illiterates,  who  comprise  about  61  per 


Although  President  Vargas  has  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  these  two  groups,  the  ironic  fact  is  that  he 
had  never  acquired  their  unreserved  support.  The 
creation  of  an  efficient,  systematized  civil  service 
was  essential  to  the  Vargas  program  of  centralized 
administrative  functions,  but  its  usefulness  might 
manifest  itself  in  political  ways  as  well.  So,  too, 
might  the  government’s  jurisdiction  over  labor 
unions,  which  was  extended  in  the  interests  of 
public  economic  policy  and,  not  least,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  unions  from  becoming  (Centers  of  political 
agitation.^^  Yet  the  professional  workers  of  the 
civil  service  are  among  those  who  have  suffered 
most  from  the  economic  hardships  of  the  war; 
and  their  vote — if  free  elections  are  held — may  be 
divided  between  the  candidates  with  whom  they 
instinctively  affiliate  themselves  socially,  some  sup¬ 
porting  Gomes,  the  candidate  of  the  upper  middle 
class,  and  others  whomever  Prestes  may  ultimately 
sponsor.^®  Owing  to  the  restraints  placed  on  their 
leadership  by  labor  legislation,  the  membership 
of  the  government  unions  is  small,  being  only 
343,052  in  all,  as  compared  with  3,500,000  workers 
registered  as  associates  of  the  social  security  insti¬ 
tutes  and  funds.^*  Brazilian  workers  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the  war  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Northeast  are  forming  a  new  “Labor 
Unity  Movement,’’*^  which  in  its  mushroom 
growth  appears  to  have  engulfed  the  government 
unions.  It  is  this  group  that  the  Communist  leader 
and  his  associates  are  urging  to  organize  into 
popular  democratic  committees  in  their  places  of 
work,  in  their  residential  sections,  their  villages 
and  cities,  and  to  back  the  Communist  “minimum 
program  of  national  unity 

cent  of  the  population,  may  not  vote.  For  text  of  Electoral 
Code,  sec  Tribuna  Popular  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  May  29,  1945. 

29.  Morris  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March  (New  York,  Whittlesey 
House,  1945),  pp.  81-82. 

30.  The  swing  to  the  Left  of  the  middle  class  in  Brazil,  as 
indeed  throughout  Latin  America  wherever  it  exists,  attested  by 
careful  observers,  is  a  significant  phenomenon  of  the  depression 
and  war  years. 

31.  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March,  cited,  pp.  77-82.  These  figures 
on  union  membership  exclude  the  70  per  cent  of  workers  who 
arc  engaged  in  agriculture  and  arc  not  organized.  The  number 
covered  by  social  security  include  only  those  rural  workers  who 
arc  eligible  for  accident  compensation.  The  new  social  service 
law  extends  aid  for  unemployment,  sickness  and  old  age  to  this 
group,  as  well  as  to  professional  workers  and  foreigners.  Brazil¬ 
ian  Bulletin  (New  York),  July  i,  1945. 

32.  C.T.A.L.  News  (Mexico  City),  July  23,  1945.  Despite  the 
government’s  recent  promise  to  recognize  independent  labor 
unions,  this  concession  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  new 
movement. 

33.  See  editorial  by  Pedro  Mona  Lima,  Tribuna  Popular,  May 
29.  >945- 
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long  history  of  political  experience  or  a  marked 
political  stand.  Even  before  the  “Second  Republic” 
of  1930,  political  parties  in  Brazil  were  principally 
“vote-collecting  machines,”*^  occasionally  organ¬ 
ized  to  represent  a  candidate,  a  program  or  a  politi¬ 
cal  caste.  After  the  state  of  war  was  imposed  on 
the  country  by  the  constitution  of  1937,  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  of  course,  went  underground,  so  that  the 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  political  activities  found  op¬ 
position  sentiment  disorganized. 

Gomes’  strength,  however,  rests  on  a  wide 
popular  base,  and  the  UDN  is  only  one  of 
the  sectors  claimed  by  his  supporters,  who 
include  most  of  the  press,  the  youth  through  their 
various  associations,  women’s  groups  and  intellec¬ 
tuals.*^  But  he  also  numbers  among  his  supporters 
such  influential  figures  of  the  past  as  Arthur 
Bernardes,  President  of  Brazil  from  1922  to  1926; 
Julio  Prestes,  President-elect  in  the  disputed  1930 
elections;  Virgilio  de  Mello  Franco,  son  of  the 
one-time  President  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to 
the  League  of  Nations;  former  Foreign  Minister 
Osvaldo  Aranha;  Octavio  Mangabeira,  Foreign 
Minister  under  President  Washington  Luis;  and 
such  representatives  of  the  Fourth  Estate  as  Assis 
Chateaubriand,  the  “Hearst  of  Brazil”;  Herbert 
Moses,  president  of  the  Press  Association;  and 
Paulo  Bittencourt,  publisher  of  O  Correio  da 
Manhd.  Some  of  these  men — the  “political  elite” 
of  Brazil — were  members  of  governments  preced¬ 
ing  that  of  Vargas.  Others,  like  Francisco  Cam¬ 
pos,  were  followers  of  Vargas  who  may  not  be  so 
opposed  to  the  “New  State”  as  to  its  decline  and 
fall.*®  The  incompatibility  of  the  diverse  elements 
behind  Gomes  was  recently  pointed  up  when  the 
right  wing  of  the  UDN  split  off  to  form  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Julio 
Prestes  and  Arthur  Bernardes.  Although  the  new 
party  is  still  cooperating  nominally  with  the  UDN, 
it  is  possible  that  a  complete  break  will  occur  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups,  especially  since  the  parent 
entity  has  itself  been  reorganized  under  new  lead¬ 
ership*’  and  is  becoming  more  of  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  organization. 

The  followers  of  General  Dutra,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  easily  classified.  They  represent 
the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Vargas  government, 

16.  Ernest  Hambloch,  "The  New  Regime  in  Brazil,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  April  1938,  p.  491. 

17.  Statement  by  Octavio  Mangabeira,  until  recently  an  exile 
living  in  New  York,  to  Trihuna  Popular  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  May 
29>  1945*  But  Gomes’  backing  is  probably  not  as  broad  as  this 
statement  would  indicate.  It  does  not  include,  for  example,  the 
Students’  Union,  an  active  political  organization. 

18.  The  Economist  (London),  July  14,  1945,  p.  50. 

19.  Octavio  Mangabeira  is  the  new  national  chairman,  and  its 
secretary  is  Virgilio  de  Mello  Franco. 


as  well  as  the  most  reactionary  elements  within  the 
army — ^groups  who  disapprove  Vargas’  foreign  pol- 
icy,  particularly  the  recognition  of  Russia  on  April 
2,  1945,  and  therefore  find  themselves  in  the  anom¬ 
alous  position  of  supporting  the  “official”  candi¬ 
date  because  of  their  opposition  to  official  policies,  i 
Dutra’s  platform  was  outlined  for  him  by  Vargas,  j 
in  his  May  i  speech,^®  although  the  extent  to  which  I 
Dutra  himself  may  adhere  to  it,  or  introduce  I 
certain  innovations,  is  still  an  open  question.  | 
Dutra’s  adherents  have  organized  themselves  into  | 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  proclaimed  a  | 
program  of  constitutional  revision  and  return  to  [ 
federalism.  Congressional  elections,  free  education,  | 
protection  of  labor,  development  of  industry  by  pri-  | 
vate  capital,  imposition  of  moderate  protective  tar-  | 
iffs,  measures  against  inflation,  and  government  aid  f 
for  agriculture  and  industries,  as  well  as  compul-  I 
sory  military  service  and  a  long-range  program  of  I 
transport  development.^*  Yet  certain  aspects  of  1 
this  program  sound  less  like  Vargas  than  like  his  f 
conservative  opponents,  and  seem  to  confirm  the  | 
impression  that  Dutra’s  candidacy  is  merely  a  stop-  I 
gap  move  to  divide  the  opposition,  and  is  hardly  I 
to  be  taken  seriously.  I 

WHAT  does  the  “cAVALIER  OF  HOPe”  HOPE  FOR.?  | 

One  important  sector  of  Brazilian  opinion,  the  | 
independent  labor  movement,  has  not  yet  indi-  I 
cated  its  candidate.  Labor,  until  recently  unable  I 
to  organize  except  with  government  permission,  . 
possesses  as  principal  spokesman  Luiz  (Darloi  [ 
Prestes,  leader  of  the  ^mmunist  party.  This 
stormy  petrel  of  Brazilian  politics,  who  first  cap¬ 
tured  public  attention  in  1924  when,  as  a  young 
army  officer  in  the  Paulista  uprising,  he  fought  an 
epic  3-year  withdrawing  action  with  government  | 
troops  through  the  hinterland,  has  reappeared  as  a 
factor  in  public  life  after  a  lo-year  prison  term.**  | 
Although  the  Communist  movement  is  not  numer¬ 
ically  strong,  Prestes — nicknamed  the  “Cavalier  of 
Hope” — has  a  considerable  hold  on  the  imagina-  « 
tion  of  Brazilians,  and  was  at  once  feared  and  f 
courted  by  the  government  even  during  his  stay 
in  prison.**  t 

In  the  months  following  his  release  Prestes  has  i 
gradually  clarified  his  position,  which  is  substan-  r 
tially  that,  inasmuch  as  neither  candidate  reprt-  [ 

20.  This  speech  was  fully  reported  in  the  May  9,  1945  issued 

O  Tempo,  a  campalfpi  organ  edited  by  Julio  Barata,  chief  d  1 
the  National  Department  of  Information,  a  new  agency  whidi  } 
took  over  some  of  the  functions  of  DIP.  If 

21.  Nesi/  Yorh  Times,  May  to,  1945.  H 

22.  For  an  account  of  the  charges  against  Prestes,  see  Loewet- 

stein,  Brazil  Under  Vargas,  cited,  pp.  30  ff.  11 

23.  Oliver,  What  the  South  Americans  Think,  of  Us,  cited,  pP'  jL 
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scnts  what  the  people  want,  and  the  much  debated 
constitution  of  1937  still  remains  in  force,  presi¬ 
dential  elections  will  merely  mean  a  change  of  top 
leadership  instead  of  the  thoroughgoing  demo¬ 
cratic  reforms  that  Brazil  really  needs.  Since  the 
problem  is  not  who  will  be  the  next  President  but 
how  these  reforms  can  best  be  effected,  the  Com¬ 
munists  advocate  calling  a  constituent  assembly 
to  draft  a  new  instrument  for  the  country,  and 
substituting  elections  for  delegates  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  for  the  Presidential  elections 
now  scheduled.^^  Although  this  course  would 
mean  that  Vargas  would  remain  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  until  such  time  as  Presidential  elections  under 
I  the  new  constitution  were  held,  Prestes  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  provisional  government  of  Vargas 
is  more  acceptable  to  the  Left,  now  that  guaran¬ 
tees  of  civil  liberties  have  been  extended  and  a 
more  liberal  foreign  policy  has  been  developed, 

'  than  an  administration  headed  by  Dutra  or  even 
by  Gomes — especially  if  the  latter  should  be  used 
as  a  shield  by  his  more  reactionary  supporters. 
If  the  Brazilian  Left  is  to  organize  into  a  more 
effective  political  force,  it  must  be  assured  con¬ 
tinued  civil  liberties  and,  to  this  end,  it  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  the  democratic  forces  of  the  country — 
industrialists  and  workers  alike — to  ccxjperate  in  a 
program  of  national  unity  and  order.^’ 

Some  observers  interpret  the  admission  of  the 
Communist  leader  that  it  was  now  possible  for 
the  working  class  to  ally  itself  with  the  democratic 
sector  of  the  national  bourgeoisie  as  a  reflection  of 
the  wartime  technique  of  Communist  parties  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  government  for  expediency’s  sake. 
Specifically,  Prestes  is  accused  by  groups  within  the 
Gomes  faction  of  having  arrived  at  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Getulio  Vargas  regarding  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issue^*^ — and  certainly  Vargas,  who  has  not 
hesitated  in  the  past  to  enlist  the  support  of  groups 
which  he  had  previously  inveighed  against  or  was 
later  to  repudiate,^^  would  welcome  Prestes’  ad¬ 
hesion.  For  Prestes  enjoys  a  considerable  following 
among  precisely  those  groups  where  Vargas  him¬ 
self  might  expect  to  influence  opinion:  the  labor 
masses  and  the  federal  employees.^® 

J4.  For  Prestes’  speeches,  see  O  Gloho  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  April 
i945>  and  O  Jornal  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  May  24,  1945. 

25.  The  Economist,  July  14,  1945,  pp.  50-51. 

16.  Coutinho,  “Crucial  Days  for  Brazil,”  cited,  p.  328. 

27*  A  notable  example  of  this  technique  was  Vargas’  use  of 
the  Brazilian  fascists,  the  Integralistas,  in  the  1937  coup. 
Sec  Locwenstcin,  Brazil  Under  Vargas,  cited,  pp.  36-38. 

28.  Under  the  new  Electoral  Code,  the  vote  is  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  men  and  for  employed  women  between  the  ages  of 
t8  and  65,  while  it  is  optional  for  unemployed  women  and 
persons  over  65,  and  officers  of  the  armed  forces.  Enlisted  men 
in  the  arm^  forces  and  illiterates,  who  comprise  about  61  per 


Although  President  Vargas  has  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  these  two  groups,  the  ironic  fact  is  that  he 
had  never  acquired  their  unreserved  support.  The 
creation  of  an  efficient,  systematized  civil  service 
was  essential  to  the  Vargas  program  of  centralized 
administrative  functions,  but  its  usefulness  might 
manifest  itself  in  political  ways  as  well.  So,  too, 
might  the  government’s  jurisdiction  over  labor 
unions,  which  was  extended  in  the  interests  of 
public  economic  policy  and,  not  least,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  unions  from  becoming  centers  of  political 
agitation.^’  Yet  the  professional  workers  of  the 
civil  service  are  among  those  who  have  suffered 
most  from  the  economic  hardships  of  the  war; 
and  their  vote — if  free  elections  are  held — may  be 
divided  between  the  candidates  with  whom  they 
instinctively  affiliate  themselves  socially,  some  sup¬ 
porting  Gomes,  the  candidate  of  the  upper  middle 
class,  and  others  whomever  Prestes  may  ultimately 
sponsor.^®  Owing  to  the  restraints  placed  on  their 
leadership  by  labor  legislation,  the  membership 
of  the  government  unions  is  small,  being  only 
343,052  in  all,  as  compared  with  3,500,000  workers 
registered  as  associates  of  the  social  security  insti¬ 
tutes  and  funds.^*  Brazilian  workers  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the  war  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Northeast  are  forming  a  new  “Labor 
Unity  Movement,’’^^  which  in  its  mushroom 
growth  appears  to  have  engulfed  the  government 
unions.  It  is  this  group  that  the  Communist  leader 
and  his  associates  are  urging  to  organize  into 
popular  democratic  committees  in  their  places  of 
work,  in  their  residential  sections,  their  villages 
and  cities,  and  to  back  the  Communist  “minimum 
program  of  national  unity 


cent  of  the  population,  may  not  vote.  For  text  of  Electoral 
Code,  see  Tribuna  Popular  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  May  29,  1945. 

29.  Morris  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March  (New  York,  Whittlesey 
House,  1945),  pp.  81-82. 

30.  The  swing  to  the  Left  of  the  middle  class  in  Brazil,  as 
indeed  throughout  Latin  America  wherever  it  exists,  attested  by 
careful  observers,  is  a  significant  phenomenon  of  the  depression 
and  war  years. 

31.  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March,  cited,  pp.  77-82.  These  figures 
on  union  membership  exclude  the  70  per  cent  of  workers  who 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  are  not  organized.  The  number 
covered  by  social  security  include  only  those  rural  workers  who 
are  eligible  for  accident  compensation.  The  new  social  service 
law  extends  aid  for  unemployment,  sickness  and  old  age  to  this 
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VARGAS  A  CANDIDATE  ? 

Against  this  shifting  and  unpredictable  back¬ 
ground  President  Vargas  stands  out  as  a  central 
figure,  around  whom  speculation  regarding  the 
immediate  political  future  revolves.  In  the  past 
year  free  elections,  overturning  strongly  entrenched 
governments  and  bringing  popular  candidates  to 
power,  have  been  held  in  Cuba  and  Peru.  To  a 
man  as  sensitive  to  public  opinion  as  Vargas,  it 
may  seem  politic  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  a 
period  during  which  he  has  successfully  piloted 
his  country  through  a  foreign  war,  and  before 
internal  problems  accruing  from  Brazil’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war  begin  to  accumulate.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  moreover,  that  he — as  chief  proponent  of 
the  “new  nationalism” — might  not  wish  to  invite 
the  adverse  judgment  abroad  that  would  follow 
too  obvious  manipulation  of  the  projected  demo¬ 
cratic  elections,  for  Brazilian  leaders  are  confi¬ 
dently  anticipating  the  day  when  their  country 
will  assume  the  status  of  a  great  power.  Counter¬ 
balancing  these  considerations,  however,  is  Vargas’ 
own  reputed  desire  to  remain  President  and  his 
undeniable  personal  popularity.  The  pro-Vargas 
movement,  the  Queremistas,^^  is  daily  becoming 
more  vocal.  With  the  September  2  deadline  for 
filing  intention  of  presidential  candidacy  past, 
Vargas’  position  is  unclear  but  extremely  strong, 
as  every  public  ap{)earance  attests.  The  immediate 
p>olitical  issue  centers  on  the  p>ossible  conflict  be¬ 
tween  holding  the  elections  as  scheduled  and  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  constitution  for  Brazil.  In  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  however,  the  Vargas  administration  must  stand 
or  fall  on  its  record  of  “benevolent  dictatorship” 
during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

BRAZIL  UNDER  VARGAS 

It  can  rarely  be  said  of  even  a  great  leader  that 
during  his  period  in  power  he  possessed  a  clearly 
definable  policy  into  which  all  his  individual  ac¬ 
tions  fitted  like  brush  strokes — each  stroke  giving 
the  picture  additional  life  and  meaning.  Still  less 
is  this  true  of  Getulio  Vargas  who,  as  already 
pointed  out,  like  most  politicians  has  often  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dictates  of  expediency.  Nevertheless, 
even  his  enemies  would  grant  his  patriotism,  how¬ 
ever  misguided  it  may  appear  to  them,  and  agree 
perhaps  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  his 
personal  ist  regime  has  been  the  attempt  to  im¬ 
plant  and  foster  on  the  grand  scale  a  Brazilian  na¬ 
tionalism.  This  achievement  may  be  an  incidental 
by-product  of  the  President’s  effort  to  gather  into 
his  hand  the  reins  of  authority.  But  in  so  far  as 

34.  The  word  u  derived  from  the  group's  slogan:  “Queremos 
Getulio” — “We  Want  Getulio.” 


the  new  nationalism  has  contributed  to  overcommg 
the  sectionalism  that  prevailed  during  the  “First 
Republic,”  it  has  been  a  necessary  and  healthy  ad¬ 
justment.  5 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  AUTHORITY  | 

The  uneasy  relations  between  the  federal  power  f 
and  the  several  states  composing  Brazil  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  Brazilian 
public  life.  The  situation  during  the  “first  Re- 
public,”  1890-1930,  when  powerful  rival  states  de¬ 
veloped  into  something  like  political  parties  and 
advocated  narrowly  sectional  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial  interests,  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  prob-  f 
lems  that  plague  the  country  today:  uneven  pro-  | 
motion  of  transportation,  retarded  development  1 
of  interstate  trade  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  j 
of  internal  customs  barriers,  extension  of  special 
privileges  to  minority  groups  like  the  Germans, 
and  so  forth.  Throughout  that  period,  the  states 
enjoyed  the  most  complete  autonomy  conceivable 
within  a  federal  system.  A  small  group  of  men, 
most  of  them  members  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  I 
in  the  powerful  states  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas 
Geraes  formed  a  virtual  coalition  and  alternated 
the  Presidency  between  their  politicians.  The 
smaller  states  were  dominated  by  the  group  in 
control  at  the  capital,  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
intervene  in  their  local  administrations  when  such  i 
action  appeared  politically  advantageous.  This  sit¬ 
uation  persisted  until  after  1930,  when  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  undertook  to  reorganize  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  from  top  to  bottom,  not  without  a  strug^ 
between  Sao  Paulo  and  the  central  government  j 
culminating  in  the  “civil  war”  of  1932.  ■ 

Today  Brazil,  under  the  constitution  of  1937,  [ 
is  a  unitary  state  governed  by  a  President  who  is  I 
the  “Supreme  Authority  of  the  State,”  with  the  | 
right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  individual  states  by  appointing  an  interventor 
with  such  executive  powers  as  the  President  may 
delegate.  Although  the  states  are  thus  reduced  to 
the  position  of  mere  administrative  subdivisions, 
in  actual  practice  the  central  government  probaHy 
has  less  authority  in  the  interior  than  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  under  the  instrument  of  1937.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  states  have  completely,  and  probably 
permanently,  lost  their  former  ascendancy  over 
the  federal  government. 

The  reaction  from  excessive  “states’  rights”  has 
been  equally  excessive  centralization.  But  the  solu¬ 
tion,  as  regionalists  like  Gilberto  Freyre  sec  it,” 
is  not  to  stifle  IcKal  diversity  in  favor  of  a  coercive 

35.  Gilberto  Freyre,  Brazil:  An  Interpretation  (New  Yoct 
Knopf,  194s),  Chapter  III.  | 
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and  artificial  national  unity — for  overcentralization 
of  government  in  a  country  as  vast  as  Brazil  might 
result  in  disintegration  rather  than  unification. 
Nor  does  it  lie  in  returning  to  a  loose,  “catch-as- 
catch-can,”  federal  system,  although  sectionalist 
sentiment  today  is  linked  with  opposition  to  Var¬ 
gas’  economic  program.  The  overgrown  bureauc¬ 
racy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  must  return  some  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  to  the  states;  and  these  entities, 
in  turn,  must  recognize  that  their  own  progress  is 
dependent  on  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
desist  from  claiming  special  treatment  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other,  less  aggressive,  regions. 

economic  emancipation 

Another  aspect  of  the  new  nationalism  is  to  be 
been  in  the  planned  effort  to  emancipate  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economy  from  semicolonial  dependence  on 
foreign  markets.  The  trend  toward  economic  na¬ 
tionalism  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Brazil.  It  is, 
however,  particularly  noteworthy  there,  where  the 
colonial  technique  of  intensively  exploiting  a  na¬ 
tural  resource  temporarily  in  high  world  demand 
has  been  illustrated  time  and  again  in  the  series  of 
booms  and  depressions  in  sugar,  gold,  rubber  and 
coffee  that  the  country  has  undergone. 

It  is  argued  today  that  the  existence  of  bonanza 
resources,  lying  invitingly  close  at  hand,  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  country  from  developing  the  balanced 
economy  which  alone  can  insure  lasting  prosper¬ 
ity.  But  to  most  Brazilians  the  term  “balanced 
economy”  does  not  spell  simply  a  diversification 
of  all  the  productive  factors  of  the  nation — includ¬ 
ing  that  intensive  agricultural  production  which  is 
so  highly  necessary.  It  spells  first  and  foremost 
heavy  industry.  To  President  Vargas,  the  new  steel 
plant  erected  at  Volta  Redonda  is  a  symbol  of  the 
victory  over  “a  section  of  public  opinion  that  per¬ 
sists  in  favor  of  a  semicolonial  solution”  and  over 
“pressure  of  those  industrial  countries  interested 
in  keeping  us  on  the  level  of  mere  suppliers'  of 
raw  materials  and  consumers  of  manufactured 
goods.”  It  presages  the  beginning  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  industrial  life  “providing  its  own  most 
urgent  defense  and  equipment  needs.”  And,  since 
it  will  be  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  model  indus¬ 
trial  cities,  it  will  institute  “a  new  standard  of 
living  and  new  mentality  for  our  country 

The  essential  objectives  of  the  program  of  “eco¬ 
nomic  independence  built  on  steel”  demand  that 
the  economy  be  planned  and  directed  by  the  state. 
The  great  developments  of  the  war  years — the 
Itabira  iron  mines,  the  National  Steel  Company, 
the  National  Motors  Company — are  government- 

36.  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March,  cited,  pp.  55*56. 


controlled  and  operated;  and  resolutions  upheld  by 
Brazil  at  the  Mexico  City  Conference  plainly  indi¬ 
cate  the  state’s  intention  of  staying  in  business — a 
policy  that  does  not  appear  to  be  contested  by  eco¬ 
nomic  leaders  in  Brazil.  A  corollary  principle  is,  of 
course,  that  foreign  capital  should  not  have  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  any  of  the  basic  enterprises  con¬ 
templated.  The  policy  of  “Brazil  for  the  Brazilians” 
was  written  into  various  measures  soon  after  Vargas 
came  to  power:  notably,  in  the  “Two-Thirds  Act” 
of  1930,  establishing  a  quota  for  foreign  workers, 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  “New  State”  which, 
for  example,  limits  the  exploitation  of  mines,  subsoil 
wealth  and  water  power  to  enterprises  composed 
of  Brazilian  shareholders  (Article  143),  and — 
what  is  more  alarming  from  the  standpoint  of 
Brazil’s  credit  system — stipulates  that  deposit  banks 
and  insurance  companies  may  operate  in  Brazil 
only  if  their  shareholders  are  Brazilians  (Article 
145).^^  Legislation  of  this  sort  and  the  recent  “Anti- 
Trust”  decree  have  been  described  either  as  “trial 
balloon”  measures,  or  measures  designed  to  cover 
specific  action  against  one  concern  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wishes  to  endow  with  the  appearance  of 
legality.^®  Yet  the  fact  that  Vargas  has  not  taken 
the  decisive  step  of  nationalizing  Brazilian  indus¬ 
try,  as  earlier  measures  seemed  to  promise,  does  not 
mean  that  the  “Damocles’  sword”  of  expropriation 
may  not  fall  on  foreign  interests.  But  in  view  of  the 
economic  rapprochement  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  just  before  and  during  the  war,  he  has  prob¬ 
ably  hesitated  to  alienate  Brazil’s  principal  creditor 
and  greatest  source  of  additional  credits. 

ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY 

If  the  foreign  entrepreneur  may  suffer  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  economic  policy,  the  man  in  the 
street  will  gain.  It  is  proposed  to  translate  this  all¬ 
round,  planned  development  of  Brazil’s  resources 
into  concrete  benefits  for  the  common  man,  to 
give  him  that  economic  security  without  which 
political  liberty,  according  to  Vargas  propagandists, 
is  utterly  meaningless.  This  type  of  argument  be¬ 
came  familiar  in  the  early  30’s  as  the  chief  appeal 
of  the  rising  Nazi  movement  to  poverty-ridden 
Germans.  When  Getulio  Vargas,  therefore,  in  his 

37.  Constitmfao  dos  Estados  Unidos  do  Brasil  (Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Imprensa  Nacional,  1943),  pp.  51*52.  The  Brazilian  government 
has  made  exception  to  this  provision  so  as  to  permit  bankers  of 
American  Republics  nationality,  already  established  in  Brazil,  to 
continue  ind^nitely.  But  non*Brazilians  may  not  establish  new 
banking  enterprises  in  the  country. 

38.  Loewenstein,  Brazil  Under  Vargas,  cited,  pp.  85,  323.  The 
“Anti*Trust"  decree,  effective  August  i,  1945,  which  creates  a 
commission  authorized  to  expropriate  any  organization  which 
conducts  business  in  a  fashion  detrimental  to  the  national  inter* 
est,  is  reported  to  be  directed  solely  against  Assis  Chateau* 
briand's  chain  of  newspapers. 
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famous  1940  speech  following  the  fall  of  France, 
declared  the  sterile  political  democracy  of  the  19th 
century  must  give  way  to  an  economic  democracy 
in  which  “virile  government”  watches  over  the 
interests  of  the  people,  the  alarmed  Allied  world 
interpreted  his  words  as  a  definite  indication  that 
Brazilian  foreign  policy  was  moving  closer  to  the 
Axis.  Vargas  apologists,  however,  scouted  this  no¬ 
tion  and  explained  that  the  President  was  merely 
expounding  his  concept  of  modern  government.^^ 
Whether  or  not  the  latter  interpretation  is  closer 
to  the  truth,  it  did  attempt  to  explain  a  matter 
that  had  been  troubling  Brazilians — the  dichotomy 
between  Vargas’  wartime  democratic  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  his  undemocratic  internal  policies.  As  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  the  political  rights  he  has 
withheld  from  the  people,  Vargas  frequently  cites 
the  premise  that  government  should  guarantee  the 
right  to  work,  and  refers  to  his  social  policies. 

Labor  had  been  completely  neglected  by  previ¬ 
ous  administrations,  and  the  minimum  wage,  the 
8-hour  working  day  and  44-hour  week,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth,^°  are  innovations  of  the  present 
government.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  create  a  Ministry  of  Labor  in  1930. 
In  1941  a  detailed  system  of  labor  justice,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  ordinary  courts,  was  elaborated. 
This  system  is  built  on  Mussolini’s  corporative  con¬ 
ception  of  arbitration  between  management  and 
labor  through  their  respective  syndicates,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  possessing  the  final  decision.  Most  of  these 
social  measures  were  revised  and  consolidated  into 
what  is  in  effect  a  labor  code,  promulgated  on 
May  I,  1943.^'  Social  welfare  services  have  also 
been  established.  With  the  recent  Social  Security 
Act  of  May  7,  1945,  covering  rural,  white-collar 
and  foreign  workers,  all  wage-earners  in  Brazil 
are  brought  within  the  scope  of  old-age,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  sickness  and  accident  insurance.  “This 
crowns  the  endeavors  of  the  government  in  the 
field  of  social  service,”  the  Labor  Minister  de- 
clared.^^  Other  expressions  of  the  new  “social  men¬ 
tality”  have  been  the  establishment  of  low-cost 
restaurants,  clinics  and  health  services,  as  well  as 
low-cost  housing  projects,  either  directly  by  the 
government  or  by  the  syndicates  and  social  security 

39.  For  differing  interpretations  of  his  remarks,  see  Sharp, 
South  America  Uncensored,  cited,  pp.  46-47;  and  Oliver,  What 
the  South  Americans  Thinh.  of  Us,  cited,  pp.  119-20. 

40.  "Corporations,  Labor  and  Tax  System  in  Brazil,"  Report 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  Trade  Bureau,  1944,  pp.  7-10.  The 
sliding  minimum  wage-scale  was  determined  by  a  nation-wide 
survey  in  1937  of  wages  in  relation  to  living  costs. 

41.  Legislative  decree  No.  5452,  International  Labor  Review, 
December  1943,  pp.  755-58. 

42.  For  text  of  Act,  sec  Brazilian  Bulletin,  July  i,  1945, 
PP-  4-5- 


“institutes”  {caixas),  and  the  achievements  of  the 
government  in  the  field  of  vocational  and  technical 
education.'*^ 

VARGAS  PROGRAM  CRITICIZED 

Many  Brazilians  would  reject  the  claim  that 
Vargas  has  had  any  economic  program  at  all  and 
would  dismiss  the  administration’s  social  policies 
as  “paper”  legislation,  or,  in  cases  where  tangible 
achievements  can  be  demonstrated,  as  political  con¬ 
cessions  to  labor.  The  opposition  claims  that 
his  “economic  program”  has  been  confined  to 
large-scale  construction  projects,  which  served  only 
to  house  the  federal  capital’s  sprawling  bureaucracy 
or  impress  foreign  visitors  with  “model  institu¬ 
tions”  dedicated  to  health  and  education — the  latter 
being  either  half-empty  or  diverted  to  some  less 
vital  purpose.^  Many  of  the  “sumptuous”  indus¬ 
trial  plants  that  have  been  established  are  charac¬ 
terized  as  “fa^ades,”^’  although  the  National  Steel 
Company  at  Volta  Redonda  might  be  excepted 
from  this  indictment.  The  building  program,  it  is 
said,  has  brought  agricultural  workers  to  the  cities, 
thus  critically  curtailing  food  production.^^  The 
fact  that  thoroughgoing  land  reform  has  not  been 
undertaken  has  been  criticized  by  leaders  of  the 
Left;  but,  even  on  a  less  ambitious  scale,  little  has 
been  done,  they  say,  to  encourage  modernization 
of  agriculture,  although  Brazil  is  still  predominant¬ 
ly  an  agricultural  economy  and  three-fourths  of  the 
total  population  derives  its  income  directly  from 
agriculture  and  related  pursuits.  For  that  rare 
phenomenon,  the  independent  small  farmer,  inter¬ 
est  rates  on  mortgages,  loans  and  crop-financing  are 
prohibitively  high.'*^  Rural  schools  teaching  the 
special  skills  of  work  on  the  land  are  not  yet  in 
evidence,  although  Vargas  in  1939  stated  that  Brazil 
needed  36,887  rural  schools  immediately.^® 

In  addition  to  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the  in¬ 
dustrial,  public  works  and  agrarian  policies  of  the 
administration,  sharp  attack  has  also  been  directed 
at  the  whole  structure  of  social  services.  The  fact 
that  labor  has  been  denied  the  right  to  strike  and, 
if  it  organizes,  may  do  so  only  with  government 
permission,  vitiates  the  entire  concept  of  labor 
organization,  it  is  claimed.  Granted,  however,  that 
Brazilian  labor  may  be  more  interested  in  wages 
than  in  collective  bargaining  rights  at  this  stage 

43.  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March,  cited,  pp.  56-59. 

44.  Ibid.,  pp.  82-83.  Until  recently,  Brazilian  criticism  of  the 
regime  has  had  to  be  communicated  to  the  American  publk  R 
second-hand,  owing  to  the  strict  censorship. 

45.  Luiz  Carlos  Prestes,  O  fornal.  May  24,  1945. 

46.  Ibid. 

47.  Loewenstein,  Brazil  Under  Vargas,  cited,  p.  354. 

48.  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March,  cited,  p.  83. 
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I  of  development,  the  wage  increases  of  40  to  50 
I  per  cent  cannot  begin  to  meet  living  costs  which 
have  “doubled  or  trebled.”‘‘^  A  recent  cost  of 
I  living  survey  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  indicates  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  expenditures  for  prime  necessities  of  a  fam- 
1  ily  in  moderate  circumstances,  spending  about 
;  $50  a  month,  have  increased  by  250  per  cent.’® 

Food  costs  have  risen  317  per  cent.  This  increase, 
administration  critics  claim,  is  due  to  an  “absurd 
fixation  of  prices,  generally  on  goods  of  greatest 
consumption,  which  depresses  the  already  difficult 
situation  of  the  rural  population,  stimulates  the 
I  flight  of  workers  to  the  city  and  increases  the 

■  growing  shortages  of  fexidstuffs,  and  stimulates 
the  impious  speculation  on  the  black  market.”’^ 

*1  The  wave  of  strikes  now  sweeping  the  country, 

■  although  described  as  fomented  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  actually  re¬ 
flects  for  the  most  part  the  normal  “imperative  of 

I  hunger.”  Perhaps  the  most  devastating  indictment, 
yet  one  that  is  seriously  advanced,  is  that  the  gov- 
i  ernment,  unable  to  solve  the  economic  problem  by 
constructive  means  and  harried  by  opposition 
which  it  could  not  suppress  or  placate,  seized  on 
the  war  as  a  welcome  popular  diversion  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  solution  to  its  difficulties.  Yet,  say  the  critics, 
“despite  immoderate  appeals  for  the  expenditure 
^  of  paper  money  and  of  physical  blcxid,  it  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  ends  up  exhausted  and  impotent.”’^ 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  WAR 

Any  attempt  to  assess  the  practical  results  of 
Vargas’  program  of  collective  benefits  through  in¬ 
dustrial  development  is  made  difficult  by  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  Brazil’s  economy.  Almost  a 
third  of  his  administration  was  passed  under  war¬ 
time  conditions  of  illusory  prosperity  stemming 
from  an  inflated  economy.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  inflation  has  been  a  curtailment  of  imports 
simultaneously  with  an  increase  in  the  volume  and 
value  of  raw  material  exports,  causing  Brazil  to 
accumulate  unprecedented  dollar  and  sterling  bal¬ 
ances  abroad.”  But  the  current  inflation  in  Brazil 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  cause.  Other  con¬ 
tributing  elements  have  been  the  nearly  200  per 
cent  increase  in  currency  circulation;  the  vastly 

49-  Prestes,  0  fornal,  May  24,  1945,  cited.  Jose  Amcrico,  in 
0  Correia  da  Martha,  February  22,  1945,  cited,  questions  the 
diversion  of  social  security  funds  to  what  can  be  at  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  uneconomic  projects,  and  states  that  social  security 
requires  a  more  practical  orientation. 

50.  Brazilian  Bulletin,  June  15,  1945. 

51.  Prestes,  O  Jornal,  May  24,  1945,  cited. 

52.  Americo,  O  Correio  da  Manhd,  February  22,  1945,  cited. 
53*  Seymour  Harris  (ed.),  Economic  Problems  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  (New  York,  McGraw  Hill,  1944),  p.  286. 


increased  transportation  problem  growing  out  of 
fuel  shortages  and  inability  to  secure  new  equip¬ 
ment;  and,  by  no  means  least,  open  profiteering  on 
the  part  of  commercial  and  industrial  groups,  many 
of  whom  arc  among  the  most  vocal  of  President 
Vargas’  opponents.  Inflationary  conditions  are  not 
peculiar  to  Brazil,  of  course;  all  Latin  American 
exporting  nations  have  suffered  the  same  difficulty, 
in  differing  degrees  of  severity.  Various  attempts 
to  establish  controls  over  rents,  prices  of  essential 
foodstuffs,  etc.,  as  well  as  imports  and  exports, 
have  been  made.  But  the  authorities  freely  admit 
their  inability  to  check  rising  prices  and  blame 
their  difficulties  chiefly  on  the  backwardness  of  the 
country’s  distribution  methods,’^  which,  they  say, 
immeasurably  complicates  the  problem  of  estab¬ 
lishing  ceiling  prices. 

Administration  critics,  insist,  however,  that  the 
inflation  could  have  been  avoided  with  the  exercise 
of  foresight  and  administrative  competence.  “One 
only  has  to  compare  the  rise  in  costs  of  living  in 
countries  much  more  severely  affected  by  the  war 
with  the  astronomical  proportions  of  ours  to  see 
that  the  war  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties,”  Jose  Amcrico  declared  re¬ 
cently.”  With  the  concentration  of  power  in 
government  hands  as  complete  as  it  is,  it  should 
have  been  possible,  critics  say,  to  promote  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  fullest  use  of  land  and  mari¬ 
time  transport.  Brigadier  Gomes  brings  graver 
charges  against  the  government  than  incompetence 
and  interference.  He  accuses  the  price  control  com¬ 
missions  of  serving  as  a  shield  for  widespread 
speculative  activities  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  virtual  mon¬ 
opolies  in  certain  lines  of  supply  and  production.’® 
Graft,  corruption,  and  profiteering  are  apt  to  de¬ 
velop  in  any  country  at  war;  in  Brazil,  however, 
according  to  the  opposition,  the  black  market  is 
an  official  institution. 

BRAZIL’S  BID  FOR  POWER 

Notwithstanding  political  unrest  and  economic 
maladministration  and  hardship,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Brazil,  under  wise,  selfless  leadership,  to 
overcome  its  difficulties  and  make  considerable 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  industrialization.  But 
if  this  proves  the  case,  it  will  only  be  because  the 
country  is  so  liberally  blessed  with  wealth  that  even 
profligate  expenditure  of  time  and  human  and 

54.  For  statement  by  former  Economic  Coordinator,  Joao 
Alberto  Lins  de  Barros,  see  A.  P.  Whitaker  (ed.),  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1944), 

p.  lOI. 

55.  O  Correio  da  Manha,  February  22,  1945. 

56.  Ibid.,  July  17,  1945. 
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material  resources  need  not  seriously  mortgage  its 
future.  Brazil  is  endowed  with  a  great  variety  of 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources — including  the 
largest  known  high-grade  iron  deposits  in  the 
world — and,  with  the  exception  of  coking  coal,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  necessary  bases  of  an  industrial  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  as  much  water  power  in  the 
country  as  men  wish  to  develop,  and  much  of  it  is 
handily  located  near  raw  material  sources.’^  Its 
population  of  44  million  has  doubled  since  1900 
and  is  still  growing  rapidly,  according  to  optimistic 
reports.  The  people  are  hard  workers,  intelligent 
and  receptive  to  new  ideas.  As  far  as  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  progress  are  concerned,  the  country’s  pros¬ 
pects  assure  advance  during  the  next  generation. 

“the  moving  frontier” 

Brazilians  themselves  are  imbued  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  dynamic  psychology  that  prompt¬ 
ed  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century  to  consolidate  the  re¬ 
sources  of  their  continental  domain,  to  look  abroad 
for  outlets  for  a  thriving  young  industry  and  to 
claim  a  more  active  role  in  world  affairs.  This 
national  self-assertiveness  on  the  Brazilians’  part 
springs  from  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
natural  gifts  of  the  country,  although  their  optimism 
is  not  always  tempered  by  a  realistic  assessment 
of  the  natural  or  man-made  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  using  these  resources  to  best  advantage.  They 
see  the  Amazon  Valley  as  a  potential  world  gran¬ 
ary  and  once  more  a  great  rubber-producing  area; 
the  Northeast,  with  its  latent  power  resources,  as 
an  industrial  center  second  to  none  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  the  high  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso  as  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  livestock  and  cereals  industry  rivaling 
that  of  Argentina.  For  just  as  the  Napoleonic  wars 
gave  political  independence  to  their  country.  World 
War  II  may  well  have  ushered  in  economic  in¬ 
dependence.  Before  this  progress  can  be  achieved, 
however,  far-sighted  Brazilians  consider  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  work  toward  a  true  economic  union  of  the 
various  regions  where  until  now  only  political 
federation  has  existed.’®  For  healthy  economic 
development  of  the  country  requires  the  peopling 
of  its  vast  unsettled  areas  and  the  establishment  of 
communications  between  the  various  islands  of 
population  that  compose  Brazil  today.  The  Vargas 
administration  has  actively  promoted  a  westward 
movement,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  the 
“moving  frontier,”  to  the  extent  of  liberalizing  the 
immigration  laws  to  permit  the  entry  of  foreign¬ 
ers  on  a  selective  basis.’’ 

57.  Cooke,  Brazil  on  the  March,  cited  p.  182. 

58.  Freyre,  Brazil:  An  Interpretation,  cited,  pp.  41-42. 

59.  Brazilian  Bulletin,  July  i,  1945. 


The  westward  movement  has  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  the  future  status  of  relations  between  Brazil 
and  its  neighbors,  and  the  larger  implications  for 
the  Western  countries  of  Brazil’s  new  position  as 
the  dominant  South  American  power.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  become  increasingly  conscious  of  a  security 
problem.  For  the  industrial  drive  connotes  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  beyond  the  borders  of  Brazil  to 
tap  potential  markets.^  Since  the  advent  of  the 
aggressive  “colonels’  government”  in  Argentina, 
Brazilians  have  been  especially  concerned  lest  their 
“horizontal  interests”  in  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 
conflict  with  the  “vertical  interests”  of  an  expan¬ 
sion-minded  Argentina.  In  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  determined  competition  between  these 
two  countries  for  access  to  Bolivia’s  oil  resources, 
and  a  race  to  establish  communications  with  Para¬ 
guay.^*  The  people  of  Brazil  have  always  feared 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Argentina  to  extend 
control  over  the  River  Plate  system,  and  view  with 
concern  the  satellite  relationship  of  the  two  smaller 
landlocked  countries  with  Argentina.  What  they 
would  be  reluctant  to  concede,  however,  is  the  po^ 
sibility  that  the  rapid  growth  of  their  own  military 
strength  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  Farrell  government’s  policies.^^ 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  picture  is  the  fact 
that,  throughout  its  history,  Brazil  has  enjoyed 
friendly  relations  with  its  neighbors — which  in¬ 
clude  all  the  South  American  countries  except 
Chile  and  Ecuador.  Until  the  present  war,  it  was 
isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  continent  by 
both  geographical  and  cultural  barriers,  and  in¬ 
tervened  in  Latin  American  affairs  less  as  an  in¬ 
terested  participant  than  as  a  moderator  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests.  That  position  has  now  been  defi¬ 
nitely  abandoned;  Brazil  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ibero-American  group  and  considers  ■ 
that  its  radius  of  influence  extends  as  far  north  | 
as  the  Isthmus.  The  shift  in  the  Latin  American 
balance  of  power,  which  has  brought  Brazil  to  the 
fore,  has  necessarily  caused  a  review  of  policy,  not  , 
only  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  but  in  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

BRAZIL  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States — whose  “be-nice-to-Brazil" 

60.  Brazil's  exports  to  other  Latin  American  countries  now  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  its  foreign  sales.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  1941  such  exports  increased  83  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1940. 

61.  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  is  linked  to  Buenos  Aires  by  rail,  river 
and  air  service,  including  an  Argentine  military  airline,  while 
Brazil  can  match  this  Argentine  communications  network  only 
in  the  air.  Both  countries  arc  driving  railroads  through  moun-  | 
uinous  or  jungle  terrain  to  the  Beni  region  in  eastern  Bolivia,  j 

62.  Sharp,  South  America  Vneentored,  cited,  pp.  19-43-  I 
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policy,  as  it  is  frankly  labelled,  has  been  partially 
responsible  for  the  new  situation^^ — the  question 
perhaps  is  not  whether  we  shall  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  with  that  country  but  whether  Brazil  will 
continue  to  work  as  closely  with  us  as  during  the 
war  years.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  Brazil’s  foreign  policy  since  the  time  of  Dom 
Pedro  II,  has  been  to  make  its  friendship  essential 
to  the  United  States.^  Both  nations  are  linked 
by  common  interests.  Both  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
aliens  in  a  Spanish-speaking  continent.  In  the  two 
world  wars,  their  security  needs  were  identical. 
Their  economies  are  complementary  —  Brazil’s 
tropical  products  finding  a  ready  market  in  this 
country.  The  drive  to  industrialize  Brazil,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  American  businessmen,^'  should 
not  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  this  trade;  for 

I  Brazil’s  industry,  in  the  near  future,  will  be 
of  a  non-competitive  order,  concentrating  mainly 
on  the  manufacture  of  light  articles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  increased  purchasing  power  thus  afforded 
will  make  expanding  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  possible.  All  these  considerations  point  to 
continued  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  close  collaboration  marking  its  relations  with 
Brazil  since  1941. 

I  Yet  Brazil,  in  the  future,  may  be  expected  to 
^  display  a  certain  dualism  in  foreign  policy,  both 

maintaining  a  cordial  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  and  extending  its  commercial  and  cultural 
contacts  in  South  America  and  abroad  in  order  to 
acquire  some  independence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  realm  of  international  affairs.  The  rising 
tide  of  nationalism  in  Brazil — and  indeed  through¬ 
out  Latin  America — is  likely  to  result  in  attempts 
to  counterbalance  United  States  influence  in  Latin 
American  affairs.  Brazil  is  placed  squarely  on  lines 
of  communication  with  the  Old  World  which  arc 
important  from  a  strategic  and  economic  stand¬ 
point.  As  wartime  restrictions  are  lifted,  Brazil 
plans  to  conclude  commercial  agreements  with 

63.  Brazil  received  more  than  half  of  the  lend-lease  shipments 
to  Latin  America.  Nineteenth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1944), 
p.  19. 

64.  Oliver,  What  the  South  Americans  Thinl(  of  Us,  cited, 
pp.  98-99. 

65.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Commissions  of  Inter- 
American  Development  (Washington,  Inter- American  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  1944),  p.  10. 


European  powers,  and  to  seek  out  new  markets  in 
Africa,  particularly  South  Africa.  Since  Brazil 
hopes  to  secure  a  commanding  international  posi¬ 
tion,  moreover,  it  will  be  increasingly  loath  to  have 
the  United  States,  as  the  only  permanent  American 
member  of  the  Security  (Douncil,  represent  its  in¬ 
terests  in  the  United  Nations  Organization.^  Yet 
the  accumulation  of  hemisphere  agreements  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Brazil  possesses  special  in¬ 
terests  in  common  with  the  American  Republics 
which  must  not  be  permitted  to  lapse.  If  democratic 
leadership  gains  the  saddle  in  the  elections,  Brazil 
can  become  a  strong  influence  in  the  Americas  for 
unity  and  progress. 

“land  of  the  future’’ 

Brazil’s  problem  today  is  a  political  one.  Whether 
its  aspirations  for  internal  progress  and  interna¬ 
tional  pre-eminence  are  realized  depends  on  the 
leadership  that  materializes  from  the  coming  elec¬ 
tions.  To  a  certain  extent,  too,  the  verdict  history 
renders  on  Getulio  Vargas  will  be  finally  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  fashion  in  which  elections  arc  con¬ 
ducted.  But  the  problems  of  improving  the  des¬ 
perate  living  conditions  of  the  people,  of  curbing 
the  tropical  exuberance  of  the  land  and  making 
it  yield  where  and  when  it  is  most  profitable,  of 
linking  its  vast  area  by  road  and  rail,  as  well  as  by 
air,  and  thus  assigning  each  region  its  proper  im¬ 
portance  in  the  national  productive  effort — these 
are  tasks  beyond  the  reach  of  one  administration, 
however  honest  and  competent,  or  of  one  genera¬ 
tion.  The  mirage  of  steel  glimmers  before  Brazil¬ 
ians  not  merely  as  a  symbol  of  greater  prosperity 
but  of  power.  Yet  the  steel  industry  docs  not  alone 
furnish  the  key  to  the  country’s  future.  Tomorrow’s 
leaders  must  see  that  it  rests  on  a  more  thorough¬ 
going  diversification  and,  above  all,  on  such  po¬ 
litical  stability  as  will  give  Brazilians  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  evolve  democratic,  operative  solutions  to 
their  problems.  Brazil  is  a  land  of  great  beginnings 
— the  push  westward  of  the  early  pioneers,  the  in¬ 
dependence  under  constitutional  monarchy,  for  ex¬ 
ample — and  the  peace  should  inaugurate  another 
and  more  enduring  era  of  progress. 

66.  It  should  be  recalled  that  Brazil  claimed  a  seat  on  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  again,  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Charter,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  renewed  Brazilian  demand  for  permanent  representa¬ 
tion  in  UNO  was  widely  discussed.  . 
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Status  of  Brazilian-U.S. 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Olive  Holmes 

As  the  war<reatcd  demand  for  Brazil’s  strategic 
materials  declines,  that  country  is  confronted  with 
the  need  for  swiftly  converting  to  a  peacetime 
economy  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  industrial 
development  as  well  as  production  of  those  com¬ 
modities  for  which  world  demand  may  be  expected 
to  remain  constant.  United  States  Hnancial  and 
technical  priming  enabled  Brazil  to  make  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Its  navy  as¬ 
sumed  some  responsibility  for  patrolling  the  waters 
of  the  South  Atlantic;  military  installations  at 
Natal,  Recife,  Belem,  etc.,  became  vital  links  in 
Allied  communications  with  North  Africa;  Bra¬ 
zilian  troops  fought  side  by  side  with  American 
troops  in  Italy;  and  throughout  the  war  a  steady 
flow  of  some  26  essential  materials  went  from 
Brazil  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  made  two  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments  with  Brazil,  which  received  $154,286,000,  or 
“more  than  half”  of  total  shipments  of  this  nature 
to  Latin  America.'  That  country  has  now  started 
settlement  with  the  recent  authorization  of  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $35  million,  the  first  of  three  instalments.^ 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  on  July  6  with¬ 
drew  virtually  all  naval  personnel^  from  Brazilian 
territory,  although  United  States  Army  forces  still 
operate  the  bases.  Under  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement,  these  installations  revert  to  Brazil  six 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mobilization  of  Brazil’s  economic  resources  was 
two-fold  in  character:  the  procurement  of  such 
strategic  materials  as  bauxite,  tantalite,  chromium 
ore,  quartz  and  mica;  and  the  broad  developmental 
arrangements  encompassed  in  the  master  agree¬ 
ment  of  March  3,  1942,  which  provided  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  for  the  survey  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Brazilian  resources,  for  the  extraction  and 
transportation  of  iron  ore  from  the  Itabira  mines, 
as  well  as  a  fund  of  $5  million  for  joint  develop¬ 
ment  of  Amazon  rubber  production,  the  United 
States  contracting  to  buy  all  output  in  excess  of 
Brazil’s  domestic  needs.^ 

With  reconversion  underway  in  this  country, 
trade  in  critical  materials  will  shortly  revert  to 
private  enterprise.  Mica  is  one  of  the  first  commodi¬ 
ties  to  be  affected  by  termination  of  wartime  pro¬ 
curement  contracts,  for  United  Nations  purchases 
will  stop  November  30.’  Within  the  broad  limits  of 
its  intention  ultimately  to  eliminate  the  public  pur¬ 
chasing  program  altogether,  the  United  States  may 

I.  Twentieth  Report  to  Congress  on  Ijend-Lease  Operations  for 
the  period  ending  June  so,  ig4S  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1945),  p.  51.  See  also  Brazil  At  War  (New 
York,  Brazilian  Government  Trade  Bureau,  1945),  p.  47. 
a.  Brazilian  Bulletin  (New  York),  May  i,  1945,  p.  4. 

3.  New  York_  Timet,  July  7,  1945. 


War  Agreements 

be  expected  to  scale  down  its  purchases  of  Latin 
American  strategic  materials  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  Buying  under  existing  contracts  will  be  cut 
back  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  under  the 
relevant  Mexico  City  agreement.^  As  far  as  pos- 
sible,  however,  this  country  will  not  discriminate 
against  foreign  producers  of  the  strategic  material' 
under  contract  in  favor  of  domestic  sources  of  the 
same  commodity,  but  will  reduce  purchases  from, 
domestic  and  foreign  producers  in  the  same  pro* 
portion,  thus  insuring  that  the  entire  burden  of 
readjustment  does  not  fall  on  the  foreign  country. 
Moreover,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  maintain¬ 
ing  purchases  of  items  which  loom  large  in  the 
producing  country’s  economy,  while  eliminating 
purchases  of  less  significant  materials.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  economies  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  Brazil  among  them,  will  suffer  seri¬ 
ous,  although  temporary,  dislocations.  As  far  as 
the  total  volume  of  Brazilian  exports  is  concerned, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  optimistic  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  gradual  switch  in  foreign  demand 
to  other  products  will  offset  the  decline  in  strat^ 
gic  commodity  exports. 

Brazil  is  fortunate  in  that  its  rubber  agreement 
with  the  United  States  continues  in  force  into  1947. 
The  original  arrangement  was  supplemented  by 
an  agreement  of  February  8,  1944^  whereby  Brazil 
assumed  full  financial  responsibility  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  Amazon  rubber  production.  In  return,  the 
Rubber  Development  Corporation  undertook  to 
raise  the  price  of  best-grade  rubber  from  45  to  60 
cents  a  pound,  and  perform,  subject  to  curtail¬ 
ment,  certain  necessary  functions  until  June  30, 
1947.  On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  certain  development  projects  consid¬ 
ered  essential  to  the  rubber  program.  The  cost 
of  producing  rubber  in  Brazil  has  been  inordi¬ 
nately  high.®  Nevertheless,  Brazilians  hope  that 
their  country  will  eventually  produce  rubber  that 
can  compete  with  that  of  the  Far  East  in  prke 
and  quality,  and  have  informally  urged  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  quota  system  for  its  rubber  im¬ 
ports.  But  with  shipments  from  the  Far  East 
already  resumed,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  govern¬ 
ment  now  finds  itself  in  a  position  to  do  more  than 
fulfil  outstanding  obligations  in  connection  with 
the  Brazilian  rubber  development  program. 

4.  Brazil  At  War,  cited,  pp.  7-8. 

5.  Inter-American,  October  1945,  p.  39. 

6.  Article  21  of  the  Mexico  City  Conference  Final  Act. 

7.  Brazil  At  War,  cited,  p.  12. 

8.  Any  attempt  to  compare  present  investment  with  the  amouJi 
of  rubber  already  produced  would  result  in  greatly  distoftei 
costs.  Sec  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  War  Changes  in  Industtf 
Series,  Report  No.  6,  September  1944. 


